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himself in them and their ways. He acquired a knowledge
of their language, and was able to converse with them
in it.
The racial and linguistic affinities of the Mawken appear
to be doubtful, and on these questions the writer does not
venture to pronounce a decided opinion. The common
view seems to be that the language belongs to the Malay
family; but Sir George Grierson, our highest authority on
such points, considers that it is " probably the residuum of
a tongue spoken at an extremely remote period by a pre-
historic race on the continent of Farther India". With
this view the character and history of the Mawken would
seem to harmonize very well; for they are just such a simple
and peaceful folk as are apt to be driven, step by step, from
their old homes on land by the pressure of more vigorous
races, till they are forced to betake themselves to a last
refuge on the sea or islands. The simplicity of the Mawken
is attested by the rudimentary state of the arts among them ;
though tin and silver exist in the islands, the natives appear
to have known nothing of metals till they procured them
from members of the more advanced races ; they have no
bows and arrows and are ignorant of the art of weaving,
though the women plait mats and construct plain earthen pots
without any decoration. The pacific character of these sea
gipsies, as Mr. White calls them, is tacitly implied in his
description of them, for he nowhere alludes to war or warlike
weapons among them; it is true that they possess spears, but
these they apparently employ only for harpooning the larger
fish and hunting wild animals. The heads of these spears
are sometimes made of hard fish-bones, like the spear with
which Ulysses is said to have been killed by his son ; though
nowadays most of them are made of iron or steel procured
from foreigners.
Of the social relations of the people Mr. White has not
much to say ; he tells us that they practise monogamy, that
prostitution is unknown among them, and that parents are
careful to safeguard the virtue of their unmarried daughters.
He gives no hint of the existence of exogamous clans. From
his account of the terms of relationship we learn that they
employ different terms for brothers according as they are older